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EDUCATION: AT 


HOME AND ABROAD 


TEACHER SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND 


This year’s college crop of qualified teachers 
will be almost 10 per cent higher than last year’s 
but the overall shortage will remain at about 
135,000. 

That’s the news, good and bad, in the 1959 
report on teacher supply and demand, published 
by the NEA Research Division. 

A summary of the 1959 picture shows that 
94,500 teachers will be needed to replace those 
leaving the profession, while 33,000 will be needed 
to serve increased enrollments. Experience indi- 
cates, says the report, that these two categories 
of needs are most likely to be met. However, in 
addition, 30,000 others will be needed to relieve 
overcrowding and eliminate half-day sessions; 20,- 
000 to provide services and instruction not now 
provided; and 50,000 to replace unprepared and 
unqualified teachers—a grand total of 227,500. To 
meet the total figure, only 92,500 of the 215,710 
graduates qualified to teach are expected actually 
to go into teaching. Competition for the total sup- 
ply of highly trained personnel drains off the rest. 

Other sidelights of the report: An increase of 
4.8 per cent in the number of elementary teachers 
over the 1958 class is small comfort to the super- 
intendent faced with the rising tide of elementary 
school pupils. The high school picture is brighter, 
with an increase of 13.2 per cent in new teachers, 
including 37 per cent more math instructors, 28 
per cent more science, and 23 per cent more 
foreign language. 
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A YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM 


A year-round educational program, designed to 
improve the job schools are doing without up- 
setting the traditional pattern of American school 
life, has come under close examination by school 
administrators from five southern states. They 
like what they saw. 

Some 350 administrators from Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, and New Mexico, 


in the last of a series of drive-in conferences just 


concluded, gathered at Hot Springs, Arkansas, to 
explore the most pressing problems facing smaller 
school communities. The theme of the three-day 
meeting was pegged to the assumption that schools 
must teach more and better than ever before 
because life grows daily more complex. 

The year-round program studied at Hot Springs 
bears little resemblance to the old cure-all, the 
“four-quarter” plan. Instead, administrators con- 
sidered a plan with these three important features: 

All teachers to be employed on a 12-month basis; 

All pupils to continue to attend school for the 
180-190 days provided by law; 

Schools to remain open during the summer 
months on an “opportunity” basis, giving inter- 
ested children a chance to follow programs im- 
possible to fit into the regular school term. 

It is expected that about one-third of the stu- 
dents would take advantage of special opportuni- 
ties provided in the summer school program on a 
voluntary basis. About one-third of the teachers 
would have classroom assignments, another third 
devote the summer to instructional or curriculum 
planning, and the remaining third improve teach- 
ing ability by study, travel, workshops, or in busi- 
ness or industry. 

The program has demonstrated merit in a num- 
ber of cities. Reader’s Digest, in its May issue for 
instance, tells of its success in Rochester, Minne- 
sota, where between 1500 and 2000 “AA” (for 
“able and ambitious”) students flock to the class- 
room “not because we have to but because it’s 
fun.” Delegates to the Hot Springs conference 
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noted that the school plant is available for use 
during summer months and fixed costs continue 
whether it’s open or closed. Most superintendents 
at the conference seemed to believe the year-round 
program will not be widely adopted over-night 
but they voted it a goal to be worked toward 
gradually and with careful planning. 


LEARNING AND 
THE TEACHER 


The Three R’s have assumed a new and major 
responsibility. They are providing the answer to 
a modern dilemma: how can today’s youngsters 
digest all the world’s new knowledge, plus the 
old, with no more hours to the day and no increase 
in human capacity to learn? 

How reading, writing, and arithmetic function 
in their new role is described in Learning and the 
Teacher, the 1959 yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and curriculum Development, a de- 
partment of the National Education Association. 
The yearbook, by reporting typical activities in 
the daily work of teachers, points out influences 
which hinder or help children’s learning. 

According to the yearbook, the Three R’s are 
not just “static school subjects” but way stations 
on the road to further learning. 

For example: a student cannot hope to learn 
history in its entirety, but at some point he should 
be able to say, “Now I have learned the history 
of certain segments of human experience. In so 
doing, I have also learned how to learn history. 
While there are vast areas of history I do not 
know, I have learned how to learn them indepen- 
dently, as needed.” 

How does one “learn” history? “Obviously,” 
says the yearbook, “one needs to know how to 
read effectively to begin.” Beyond this, the student 
must learn actual historical content and how his- 
torical truth is discovered. He should learn, too, 
the nature of historical criticism and evaluation 
and of the variety of sources which add to the 
history textbook. 

In languages the student learns “not only how 
to read and speak (one) language but how to 
proceed when he finds it desirable to learn” an- 
other. Again, plane geometry, learned as _ proof 
for a given number of theorems, can be used as 
a system of deductive thinking. 
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But, the yearbook warns, today’s teacher must 
be sensitive to differences among children. Dif- 
ferent children aproach the same task in the same 
classroom with the same teacher in entirely dif- 
ferent ways. At the root of the difference is mental 
ability. But “evidence is accumulating that the IQ 
has less to do with learning . . . than was form- 
erly believed.” 

Other factors may be differences in physical 
growth, interests, age, and sex. Emotional make- 
up, too, plays an important part in the ability to 
learn. “The humanness of each child is the heart 
of the teaching problem and at the same time the 
key to the solution,” the yearbook states. 

Learning in school seldom results from pressure 
or so-called “high standards.” And_in adulthood, 
social and economic progress do not result from 
only those facts and skills which can be memorized. 

The yearbook’s theme might be summed up in 
these sentences. “The great bulk of one’s learning 
should be in adulthood—the extension of school 
learning throughout life. Independence in con- 
tinuing learning is the goal of the school. Learn- 
ing that stops at graduation is static. Only those 
who have learned how to learn can be indepen- 
dent and versatile in keeping up with a changing 
world.” 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 


Guidelines for teaching mathematics to academ- 
ically talented students were released today in a 
joint report by two educational groups, the Na- 
tional Education Association Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

The report, “Mathematics for the Academically 
Talented Student in the Secondary School,” is 
a result of a conference which drew key educators 
experienced with and concerned about the needs 
and problems of gifted students. In a foreword 
it is stated: “There is a demand for excellence 
in the education of each (student), up to the level 
of his capacity—a demand which is the measure 
of the health of our society.” 

Following close on the heels of the widely- 
heralded Conant survey, which pointed to the 
urgent need for richer programs for the gifted in 

turn to page 15 
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ART EDUCATION— 
The Individual and Society 


REID HASTIE 


The spirit which underlines the theme of this 
Fifth Biennial Conference is expressed in a quote 
from the writings of Albert Einstein on the subject 
of individuality. He writes as follows: 

“Making allowances for human imperfec- 

tions, I do feel that in America the most 

valuable thing in life is possible, the develop- 
ment of the individual and his creative 
powers.” 

In this new age of discovery the borders of our 
knowledge have been pushed both outward and 
inward. Man’s intellect must grasp the power of 
the incredibly small nucleus of the atom and the 
imposingly vast dimensions of the universe. The 
individual is at the same time more important 
and less important than he has ever been before. 
He must harmonize the seemingly irreconcilable 
in his design for living. The freedom-seeking in- 
dividual must learn to work and live with others 
within the constantly changing patterns of the 
national and international scene in which he exists. 

The role of the artist is unchanged although 
it is made more difficult. His lot is to perceive 
and understand beyond the parts of things and 
grasp the unity of life and living. Then he must 
express his ideas in a personal way through the 
tools of his craft to explain to others what he 
understands. 

The task of the art educator is to nurture the 
artist in each of us by promoting the habit of 
creativeness. Through valid art experience, the 
individual can gain satisfaction from invention 
and exploration and become sensitive to rela- 
tionships. As these goals are realized the self- 
dependent desire of the individual will be able 
to persist in spite of the inter-dependent require- 
ments of our society and will keep pace with the 
dynamic changes in our physical world. The art 
educator is aptly suited to meet this challenge. As 


an artist, he is personally and intimately acquaint- 
ed with the struggle to produce a comprehensive 
visual statement of his times. As a teacher, he is 
in touch with society and understands the spirit 
of a people . . . their hopes, uncertainties, search- 
ings, and successes. It is the art educator’s re- 
sponsibility to bring forth a new sense of the 
individual in a turbulent society. 


It is now my purpose to point out how the 
art educator can meet his responsibilities. This 
in a sense is a personal view of the role of art 
education in modern life. One that centers on 
those elements of human learning which have 
the greatest potential usefulness to the individual 
and at the same time can be achieved more di- 
rectly through experience with the arts than by 
any other means available in our system of edu- 
cation. An analysis of the art process suggests 
that there are certain inherent characteristics of 
the process that are not only essential to the 
solution of an art problem but are also vital to 
an individual in solving the problems of living 
in today’s society. These are all well known to 
you—so familiar that they are often taken for 
granted. It is often erroneously assumed that in 
some magical way work with art media will 
automatically result in creativeness, awareness, 
aesthetic understanding, the solution of art prob- 
lems of daily living, and personal or self-expres- 
sion. These are not incidental by-products that 
come from spreading paint on canvas, chipping 
a rock, or bending wire but are the resultants of 
direct, forceful and intelligent teaching. 

In recent years the realization of the vital im- 


This statement by Dr. Reid Hastie, President of 
the National Art Education Association, was given 
by him at the First General Session of the Fifth 
Biennial Conference held in New York City, 
March 9-14, 1959. 
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portance of creativity has been driven home to 
the American people. It took a satellite floating 
in space to dramatize the practical value of in- 
ventiveness, imagination, and originality and 
uniqueness in thought. Traditionally the arts in 
our schools have attempted to foster this aspect 
of human growth. No one else wanted anything 
to do with it and others were happy to have the 
art teacher take care of this nebulous feature in 
education. We know that creative ability is not 
limited to the arts but enters into science and all 
other areas of human endeavor. However, in the 
schools, the art programs stand in a most favorable 
position to encourage creativity as part of living. 
The very nature of the arts and art activity is 
such that it provides a more fertile ground for 
the development of creative potential. Art ex- 
periences encourage and demand uniqueness and 
independence in the solution of problems. This 
field does not have to free itself from established 
ways of thinking that demand conformity and 
“right answers”. Also fundamental to all arts 
processes is something called design. This is what 
gives the formal structure to an art expression. 
Design, the organizing of seemingly unrelated 
elements into an aesthetically satisfying unity. 
This process of unifying component parts or 
creative synthesis is a crucial and vital factor in 
the whole creative process. By exploiting this fun- 
damental characteristic of an art experience we 
can fulfill our responsibility to the small comple- 
ment of individuals with gifted minds and at the 
same time force all individuals to exercise to the 
fullest their latent reserve of creativeness. 

Art educators must be direct and forceful in 
developing awareness—a deep and _ significant 
sensitivity to our physical world that brings into 
sharp outline the beauties and intricacies of every- 
day living. This awareness begins with the act 
of taking notice of how a thing is made, how it 
is designed, of seeing completely with insight and 
understanding. This is followed by a stage in 
which imagination and manipulation take over 
and we inter-relate and connect things. It is this 
human potentiality that has given us great works 
of art, inventions, the laws of science, the dis- 
coveries in medicine, and the theories and prin- 
ciples that guide our social order. All of us have 
vestiges of awareness to develop but only by 
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exercising our imagination and increasing our 
reservoir of knowledge can we even retain our 
sensitivity. The arts provide a structure in which 
to objectify this awareness. Through a visual and 
visable statement of our observations and feelings 
about the world in which we live the arts become 
our proving ground for our re-evaluation of our 
social and cultural environment. 

It is a responsibility of the teacher to make the 
true value of art better understood not by arrogant 
declarations but by clear and honest appraisal of 
the cultural-artistic achievements of the past (a 
past that ends with yesterday). The interpretation 
and communication of this artistic heritage can 
be given real meaning to those we teach by dem- 
onstrating its inter-relationships with the on-going 
art activity in the school. Discriminating judgment 
must be exercised .to separate incidental technical 
innovations and experiments from the main 
stream of current artistic production. As a bridge 
between the art producer and the individual in 
society the art teacher holds a unique and key 
position. This position is not one of a parasite 
attached to the “tree of art” draining away its 
life blood but is one of an agent that gives art 
its final fulfillment by bringing it closer to people. 

Since 1930 art education has been concerned 
specifically with the resourceful and satisfactory 
solution to the problem of the individual in his 
daily living. About that time, members of our 
profession sought to discover the art interests and 
art needs of modern American life and to fashion 
a school curriculum so that these needs and inter- 
ests become effective determinants of educational 
practice. Life and its problems have changed in 
30 years. Thus, refinement of the application of 
the basic conclusions of earlier investigations is 
required. We must examine the nature of present 
day living and emphasize and add aesthetic aware- 
ness to the expression of that living. Critics have 
suggested that when this theory of art in daily 
living is put into practice it means “taking the 
art out of art education”. Although I appreciate 
their motivation it does not seem that this view- 
point can be supported. Art through the ages has 
been intimately concerned with people, their 
needs, thoughts, actions, beliefs and their strug- 
gles to understand and improve their physical 
world. 
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Dr. Italo deFrancesco, Dr. Reid Hastie and Dr. Ralph Beelke. 


Finally, but not last in importance, is_ the 
opportunity for the individual to express his own 
ideas honestly, with freedom and integrity through 
art media. The importance of this is emphasized 
in the following program notes for the interna- 
tional exhibition of child art, the art of ado- 
lescents: 

“In an age where scientific and technical 

progress are obsessions and demands for con- 

formity are massive, experiences which deepen 
the emotional life and place emphasis on 
uniqueness and independence take on an 
urgent meaning.” 
There must be something that is fundamentally 
and eminently valuable for the individual in the 
art experience when so many of us, great and 
small, find satisfaction through personal expres- 
sion in the arts. Through this medium the indi- 


vidual is able to put his personal ideas into objec- 
tive form, resolve his feelings about things that 
are important to him, and lift himself beyond the 
pre-occupations of everyday life to achieve a 
degree of peace and serenity. 

I have wanted to present this kind of picture 
of the potential values of your chosen field to 
those of you who are in the arts and art educa- 
tion. Art is important to you not only in your 
personal life but also in your role in society. This 
role as described by Ross Mooney in his address 
to the Southeastern Arts Association last year is: 

“To assert, to demonstrate, and to deeply and 

intelligently reveal modern man to himself 

as a creative creature.” 

Art education is not a profession for those who 
are complacent or weak in heart. There is always 
“a crisis’ but it is never dull. 
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A NEW DIMENSION for 
ART EDUCATION 


ITALO deFRANCESCO 


The theme of this conference—Art: the 
Individual and Society—is charged with meanings 
which epitomize the eternal struggle of humanity 
—a struggle reflected in the ascent of man from 
elemental society to what we call civilization. The 
implied relationships have engaged the thinking of 
social and political scientists, philosophers and 
educators throughout the course of history. Ori- 
ental and Western Man have wrestled with this 
problem as an abstraction, and have experimented 
with its various facets and relationships at political 
levels encompassing slavery, democracy and totali- 
tarianism. Man, born free, has been at various 
times ignominious slave, master of his destiny, 
partner in the shaping of his society, the subject 
of autocratic despots, entrepreneur, and organiza- 
tion man. But in the ebb and flow of history, the 
search and the quest have remained the same— 
a political and social scheme in which the suprem- 
acy of the individual insures the well-being of the 
group. Quite clearly, the role and relationships 
inferred by this subject were uppermost in the 
minds of the founders of the Republic to judge 
from documentary evidences; indeed, they remain 
still the leitmotif of American democracy. 

If we may draw a parallel from this epic 
struggle, we may find in it an imperative, namely, 
that we who engage in education through art at 
this critical time must think of creativity as an 
organic process which involves quite profoundly 
the individual as generator, and ultimately and 
inescapably, the society of which he is a part. And 
as a corollary to this fact, it is significant that 
the interpretation of a creative program in terms 


of its objectives, procedures and claims can not 


and will not be accomplished by organizations. 
Group thinking and group action have unques- 
tioned value as stimulating agents, but in the final 
analysis, the implementation of principles calls 
for the deepest involvement on the part of every 
individual who dares to teach. Ultimately, the 


success of our venture will depend on each teach- 
er’s imaginative and inspired solutions at the local 
level, which is the proving ground where all theory 
finds the acid test of its worth. 


Today, we are confronted with a tremendous 
challenge. We are face to face with the dynamics 
of a new era in the evolution of our educational 
system. The present phase is one born of a pro- 
tracted reform which has now assumed gigantic 
proportions and is surely reaching its zenith. More 
specifically, we are called upon to participate in 
the ongoing reassessment of art education within 
the total scheme of American education. In the 
process, we can not afford to take refuge in iso- 
lationism. Instead we must take active and bold 
action in concert with those who guide the present 
reorientation, and as we assume our share of 
responsibility, we must be aware that it is not 
enough for us to fix attention on professional 
matters alone, but that our observation needs also 
to be taken from the center of the social scene. 


The subject of this address has been chosen 
deliberately, to infer that we must seek new depth, 
new scope, and new direction, especially as we 
consider the heightened significance of art in and 
upon our time. And again we must realize that 
in the current educational ferment a new pattern 
of relationships will link art more closely than 
ever before to the total scheme of education, in 
the light of impending social and cultural changes. 
Also, it has seemed important that on an occasion 
such as this we might, together, critically but 
optimistically examine our field by focusing atten- 
tion on some major issues. 


Delivered at the Biennial Convention of the N.A.E.A., 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, March 12, 1959 on 
the occasion of Dr. deFrancesco being named “Art Edu- 
cator of the Year.” Dr. deFrancesco is Director of Art 
Education, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. and 
on July 1, 1959 will assume the presidency of this 
institution. 
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The far-reaching effects of the reorganization 
which we are undergoing are significant for us, as 
even now they inpinge upon and will determine 
the course of art education in the immediate 
future. 

The nature of the dimensions which will be 
proposed can probably be best understood if we 
view art education against the background of 
events which have led to the present condition 
in American society. Therefore, with your per- 
mission I shall review briefly some of the phases 
of the reform to which I have alluded. 


The Reform in American Education 

Fenton Turk, writing sometime ago in The 
Scientific Monthly, called the present ferment in 
education “The American Explosion”. He said: 
“Once in a great while the tempo of progress 
quickens. A society explodes in a flood of new 
ideas, new tastes, new standards. A fresh and 
exciting age emerges, marked by changed attitudes, 
changed customs, changed goals, and alive with 
new opportunities for those who first recognize the 
new signposts and have courage to follow them.”* 

We are reminded of at least two other great 
explosions in Western Culture: the Periclean Age 
in Greece, and somewhat closer to our time, the 
Renaissance. In each case, the explosion sprang 
solidly from deep-seated dissatisfactions and from 
the accumulated experiences of the people. By 
comparison, the present public interest and con- 
troversy in American education may be looked 
upon as the flowering of slightly less than 300 
years of history. The energies, experiences, curi- 
osity, democracy itself, and the obvious ingenuity 
of our people have, within the last two decades, 
ushered in what is believed by many to be a rebirth 
in American education. The seeds of the current 
dissatisfaction have been incubating for a long 
time even though the full impact has not been 
felt until quite recently. 

The international events and the scientific 
achievements of the recent past, far from being 
the cause of the explosion, have served to accen- 
tuate it, accelerate its pace, give it greater force, 
and lend to it additional meaning and incentive. 

As a matter of perspective and reassurance, 


*Fenton Turk, “Science on the March—The American 
Explosion”, The Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXV, No. 3, 
September 1952, pp. 187-191. 


however, let us remember that our system of 
education is the most unique in the world if not 
the most perfect, and that our secondary school 
is a purely indigenous invention which has no 
parallel, in structure or purpose, anywhere. Our 
institutions of higher education are by far and 
large an outgrowth of the same social will which 
created the public school system and, , therefore, 
share with it the praise and the blame at this 
time of reappraisal. 

The characteristics of our public school system 
include the following basic concepts: (1) educa- 
tional opportunity for every individual to what- 
ever extent he may profit by it; (2) local control, 
which automatically means diversity of pattern; 
(3) absence of a scheme of selectivity; (4) wide 
field of instruction geared to the capacities and 
vocational intentions of individuals; and (5) sup- 
port through public taxation. Altogether, these 
characteristics spell out a philosophy of social 
responsibility for the utmost development of the 
individual, therefore over the years a tremendous 
growth has taken place in the number of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and in the number 
of pupils attending them. The character of the 
secondary school has also changed from a college 
preparatory function to one which includes cur- 
riculums in industrial arts, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, business education and other interests 
such as our own. The proliferation of curricula 
has been accompanied by a proliferation in courses 
and eventually by a sizeable extra curriculum. 

Paralleling the growth of secondary education, 
institutions of higher education also expanded in 
numbers, size and kind. 

The need for more and better prepared teach- 
ers became evident even as industry and govern- 
ment clamored for more and better prepared scien- 
tists and engineers (who in many instances were 
turned into salesmen for scientific and engineer- 
ing products and services). Then came the cry 
of anguish caused by the advent of the first 
SPUTNIK, a further aggravation of the education 
situation, and the great controversy concerning 
our entire educational structure was sparked. 

It was amply clear to most educators that 
certain abuses, peculiarities, and even weaknesses 
had developed in the attempt to teach masses of 
young people at all levels. Complaints concerning 
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their preparation were heard from colleges and 
universities, parents, and the public at large. Ad- 
ministrators realized that whatever shortcomings 
existed must be remedied with swiftness in order 
that the individual American and his society might 
continue to benefit from the uniqueness of our 
educational system. 

Simultaneously, however, a further controversy 
developed within the liberal arts family itself. 
Should the humanities be subordinated to the 
sciences? Or, should a balance be sought between 
them? 


These are the aspects of what developed into 
the great debate of the century. At times it has 
been sanguine, with charges and countercharges 
by educationists and subject-mater protagonists. 
The real and the imagined ills of American edu- 
cation were confused but, nevertheless, laid square- 
ly, if unfairly, at the doorsteps of professional 
schools for teachers. John Dewey and his followers 
were charged with the deliberate and malicious 
dissemination of a nefarious philosophy of edu- 
cation. Progressive Education was again attacked 
as a prime cause of the schools’ failures: the 
critics were sure that Johnnie could not read, that 
education for “adjustment” could only lead to 
conformism, and that self-expression and _ self- 
direction can only result in a waste of precious 
time which should be spent on mastering funda- 
mental disciplines. Arthur Bestor, through his 
The Restoration of Learning, at one point became 
the champion of the traditionalists, while Admiral 
Rickover, first through radio and television, and 
later through his book Education and Freedom, 
emerged as the authority for the angry layman. 
He would set up a highly selective scheme, for- 
sake the individual and even accept federal con- 
trol. In reality, as the debate reached its zenith, 
every man had become an authority on the prob- 
lems of American education, although few had 
solutions for them. 


The March of Science 


The second facet of the problem is unfolding 
each day in every community in America. Un- 
fortunately it springs from the same unrest and 
dissatisfaction with our accomplishments as a 
nation and as a system of education, although it is 
clear that hysteria, loss of pride, and doubt as to 
our ultimate fate are also deeply involved in the 
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discontent. 

Let us go back for a moment to nearly one 
hundred-fifty years ago. A young Frenchman, 
Alexis De Tocqueville was sent by his government 
to our shores to examine the penal system in vogue 
in the United States; endowed, as he was, with a 
very keen sense of observation, he fulfilled his 
assignment and much more. He appraised our 
ways, our government, and our values. In time, 
as you may recall, he published a work entitled 
Democracy in America, a classic in the study of 
government. De Tocqueville saw two giant nations, 
Russia and the United States, each vieing for 
control of the world’s markets, for dominion over 
large masses of people, and for idealogical suprem- 
acy—each intent on holding in its hands the 
destiny of mankind. 

Science, force, and material know-how seem 
to have emerged as concrete answers to counteract 
the totalitarian challenge and, at times, it would 
appear that reason and spirit have been forsaken. 

When the United States successfully orbited its 
four-ton ATLAS intercontinental ballistic missile 
the week before Christmas 1958, the people of 
the world outside the Soviet sphere passed through 
what will forever be remembered as a fearsome 
milestone. But as we recall the yule-tide message 


of “peace on earth and good will to men every- 
where” broadcast from our satellite as it travelled 
its elliptical path, we dare not forget the awful 
fact that the Atlas is also an effective military 
weapon. We are told that the Atlas, spanning the 
heavens at a rate of 17,000 miles per hour and 
carrying an atomic warhead, is capable of wreak- 
ing immediate devastation and death over large 
areas of inhabited land. However, this restoration 
of “prestige” to the people of America did not 
go unnoticed by Moscow; and to reinforce the 
threat made by Russia as to what they could do 
in the event of World War III, the Soviet Union 
shot off its sensational cosmic rocket which is 
man’s first solar satellite. We ponder the impli- 
cations of Sputnik and “Mechta”, of Jupiter, 
Atlas, and Pioneer, we are awe-struck and 
incredulous, but we can not delude ourselves 
concerning its reality. 


Education as Social Process 
Let us now glance at the outcomes of the de- 
bate before advancing some ideas for the re- 
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direction of art education within this social context. 

The recent meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlantic City was, in 
essence, an act of faith in the American system of 
education and a reiteration of the belief in the 
democratic process. Beyond that, however, it was 
a magnificent tribute and an unmistakable pledge 
of support to those engaged in the teaching of the 
arts. Concern for the supremacy of the individual, 
for the right of society to reach sober decisions 
in its own behalf, and deep reverence for values 
which transcend material achievements alone, 
were clearly spelled out in the many authoritative 
recommendations made at that meeting. 

It is quite significant to note that even as the 
protracted debate was going on, distinguished 
educators, under the auspices of equally well- 
established foundations, were undertaking serious 
studies of the total problem of education unac- 
companied by sensationalism, or by a partisan 
press. Among the studies which will have pro- 
found effect on education in general are: the 
Rockefeller Report, entitled The Pursuit of Ex- 
cellence, The Conant Report, titled The Amer- 
ican High School Today, and a report of The 
American Council of Learned Societies. These 
three documents, directly or indirectly, deal with 
art education, its place and its function in the 
nation’s schools. From those studies, several points 
of agreement seem to have been well delineated 
and, because very shortly we in the arts shall 
feel the effects of the recommendations, we should 
look at them sharply. 


The three reports point up a needed emphasis 
on English, the sciences, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, and guidance in secondary schools, col- 
leges, and in teacher education. But even more 
significant are the recommended general prin- 
ciples which should undergird all education. The 
points of agreement which have been distilled 
from the various studies are these: 


1. In a system which is committed to the education of 
all the children, the search for quality commands first 
attention at all levels. 

2. Guidance of secondary school students is an impera- 
tive. Effective guidance will ensure proper selection of 
curriculum and careers and will place students aca- 
demically where they primarily belong and where they 
will be challenged to do their best. 

3. Continuity of subjects and broad scope of under- 
standing are central to learning. 


4. The gifted or talented should be given advanced 
work, without separating them from fellow students in 
a broad sense. 
5. Despite panic headlines, claims and counterclaims, 
the sciences must not crowd out the humanities. A 
balance must be sought between them. 
6. Admission to college must be more selective. It must, 
somehow, surmount the roadblocks of rising costs and 
of the motivation of intelligent young people that 
should enter college. 
7. The quality of American education can not be im- 
proved without an adequate supply of well-qualified 
teachers. This implies that certification standards will 
be raised quantitatively and qualitatively; furthermore, 
we must look for higher quality in teaching at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. To accomplish 
the task several things need to be done: (a) Recruit 
the best young people and direct them to the profes- 
sion; (b) educate the best better than we have done 
before; (c) Relieve teachers of non-teaching chores; 
(d) use good teachers to teach larger numbers of good 
students; (e) improve the financial aspects of ‘teaching. 
8. The tax structure for financing secondary and 
collegiate education is antiquated and needs immediate 
revision. 

Whether we like it or not we must accept federal 
support in various forms. 


The Pursuit of Excellence is perhaps the most 
thorough and balanced piece of writing which has 
come out of the controversy and, with your per- 
mission, I would like to quote from it a brief 
passage which is definitely related to our profes- 
sional interest. It reads as follows: 


“There is no more searching or difficult prob- 
lem for a free people than to identify, nurture 
and wisely use its own talents. Indeed, on its 
ability to solve this problem rests, at least in 
part, its fate as a free people. For a free society 
can not commandeer talent: it must be true 
to its own vision of individual liberty. And yet 
at a time when we face problems of desperate 
gravity and complexity an undiscovered talent, 

a wasted skill, a misapplied ability is a threat to 

the capacity of a free people to survive.” 

Here then, as succintly as possible, is a state- 
ment which furnishes a summary interpretation 
of the inspired theme of this Conference as well 
as a gauge by which to test our own conclusions 
as art educators. 


The Conant Report was issued a little over a 
month ago under the title The American High 
School Today. It is the result of an intensive two- 
year period of careful study by Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, President Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He addressed himself to what he has termed 
the comprehensive high school. He views the 
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American high school as being still representative 
of the American way, but in need of readjustments 
to be fully effective in a time of stress. 

Dr. Conant realizes the importance of art when 
he suggests that the academically talented, which 
represent the top 15-20%, should be able to take 
as much as four years of art. He shows that in 
those high schools selected because they met the 
criteria which he had set up in advance, the aca- 
demically talented were actually able to do so. 
To accomplish this, administrators need to pro- 
vide for a 7 or 8 period day of 40 to 45 minutes 
in length, or lengthen the school day. It is also 
interesting to note that Dr. Conant made a similar 
recommendation as Chairman of the 1958 NEA 
Conference on The Identification and Education 
of the Academically Talented Student in Amer- 
ican Secondary Schools. In that report he actually 
demonstrated how scheduling of academically- 
talented students may be organized so that they 
may take art and/or music. He also shows how 
students with special interest in art but not in 
the academically talented group may also sched- 
ule art for as much as four years. 

The American Council of Learned Societies 

This document is in the form of a News-Letter 
of the organization for November 1958. Among 
other reports, that issue contains the statement 
of a panel on art education in the secondary 
schools. The point of view of that panel is en- 
couraging and forward-looking. It is unfortunate, 
however, in that it became involved in issues 
such as contests and competitions and the “service” 
idea of art which are best solved at the local level. 
The salient points of the report of the panel are 
these: 

1. Art is an essential not a peripheral part of 
the curriculum of the junior and senior high 
school program. 

2. The basic approach to a secondary school 
art program must be through studio courses. 

3. The critical judgment of secondary school 
students needs to be sharpened. This object 
may be attained through the study of art in 
broad cultural epochs, in contrast to survey 
or appreciation courses. 

It may be of interest to this gathering to know 
that the report to which we have referred was 
circulated among the 12,000 members of the 
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American Association of School Administrators. 
This action should be heartening, because of the 
weight which the A.C.L.S. carries, and the fact 
that school administrators are searching for au- 
thoritative answers to the problems posed by the 
spectrum of events particularly as they affect the 
art program. 


The New Dimensions in Art Education 

Coming now to specific recommendations for 
the redirection of art education, I feel that I must 
warn you somewhat. When I accepted the invi- 
tation to address you on this occasion, as I pre- 
pared this manuscript and as I speak to you now, 
there has been an ever-present awareness that 
there exists in our field a healthy diversity of 
points of view which, at times, has waxed into 
heated debate. 

This condition is-at once the genius of demo- 
cratic education as well as the chief problem 
which each of us must equate against his own 
professional conscience. Differences should not 
disturb anyone; they reflect vigor and lend a 
texture to our deliberations which would other- 
wise be missing; without them, the practice of 
art education would be quite sterile. Indeed, total 
and constant agreement is hardly in keeping with 
creativity which is, instead, a constant renewing 
of mind and spirit. If there is an antagonism to 
which we should all subscribe it is the abhorrence 
of any suggestion of a monolithic system of art 
education. Such a system would constitute a 
denial of the individuality which we proclaim for 
ourselves, for art, and for all who come within 
its influence. And, contrariwise, if I may suggest 
a positive stand on which we should be unanimous, 
it is on the freedom of every teacher to dissent, to 
explore, and to reach new conclusions as the result 
of convictions and growth in the art of teach- 
ing itself. 

There have been, across the nation, feelings af 
distress about the future of art in the years im- 
mediately ahead. We should not be dismayed by 
the condition of man in the second half of the 
20th century; coming events do not, in my judg- 
ment, cast ominous shadows on art education, 
rather they project a path replete with challenges 
and brightened by indications of a promising 
future. Such confidence is not pollyanish, but 

turn to page 16 
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NEW BOOKS 


Four American Expressionists: Doris Caesar, 
Chaim Gross, Karl Knaths, Abraham Rattner 
by Lloyd Goodrich and John I. H. Baur, 
Published for the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., Pub- 
lishers, 15 West 47th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y., 1959. Price $5.00. 


Another volume has been added to the Whitney 
Museum’s growing list of important publications. 
Lloyd Goodrich and John I. H. Baur, director and 
associate director of the Whitney have brought 
together the work of four important artists under 
the loose, but fetching, classification of “American 
Expressionists”. No attempt is made to discover 
common denominators among the artists, nor to 
define or limit Expressionism as a movement; 
essentially this volume is a series of four inde- 
pendent biographical studies. 

Knaths, the oldest of the group, is first pre- 
sented. In an excellent selection of both color and 
black and white plates the simple dignity of the 
art of Karl Knaths is manifest. The accompanying 
biographical sketch is both discerning and sym- 
pathetic. Of particular interest is the section con- 
cerning Knaths’ working methods: 


His colors and hues are selected from a color 
chart. His present one is the Color Harmony 
Manual published by the Container Corpor- 
ation of America for use in the dye industry. 
Based on Wilhelm Ostwald’s classification sys- 
tem, this comprises thirty-seven colors with about 
twenty-eight hues each, or almost a thousand 
hues, each on a removable metal chip. When 
planning a picture, Knaths chooses about twenty 
to twenty-five hues (sometimes less), takes out 
the chips, and mixes his pigments to match 
them. Each mixed color is placed in a clam 
shell, and in painting he takes the pigment 
directly from the shell instead of mixing his 
colors on a palette. He never departs from these 
preselected colors, nor adds others. The shells, 
kept in a cabinet drawer are not used for any 
other picture. This system, unusual but logical 
and practical accounts in part for the never- 


REVIEWED BY JOHN B. MITCHELL 


failing chromatic harmony of his paintings, the 

subtlety of their hues, and the fact that within 

a restricted gamut he can achieve a richness 

that seems the result of an unlimited palette. 

One wonders when reading descriptions of this 
kind and when viewing the quiet analytical color 
planes of the painting, if Knaths is not more 
Cubist than Expressionist. 

The sculpture of Doris Caesar follows that of 
Knaths’ paintings. Most of the photographs are 
of her relatively recent work with only one ex- 
ample which pre-dates 1947. Using the single 
female nude figure as subject-matter, her sculp- 
ture has elements of elongated distortion—not 
unlike Lehmbruck’s. Occasionally one senses some- 
thing of the verve of Matisse in her modeling. 
This is not to say that these influences are dis- 
tasteful or overpowering, for essentially Caesar is 
Caesar and the emotional impact of her work is 
a personal one. 

The paintings of Abraham Rattner are perhaps 
too well-known to require elaboration. Of the 
four artists, he most surely fits the turbulent per- 
sonal pattern of one Expressionist. One might, 
however, question the adjective “American” for 
although Rattner is American born (Poughkeep- 
sie, 1895) his crucial development took place dur- 
ing the almost twenty years he spent in France. 
Of his art he says: 

to simplify the structure—to reduce 

the number of elements within this structure 
to a minimum—enlarge the strength, power of 
these to a monumental proportion in relation- 
ship each to each—arrange relationships toward 
a symphonic totality and unity—so as to result 
in a passionate outburst expressive of cries at 
once tragic, prayerful, calling out from inside 
me, my spirit seeking light and clarity, needing 
hope, reassurance, guidance, having courage to 
go beyond the reality as I’ve experienced it, 
seeking that greater reality of nature created 
by God... 


John B. Mitchell is Instructor in Art, State Teach- 


ers College, Towson, Md. 
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The nine black and whites, while of course lack- 
ing the tactile quality of the originals, are beauti- 
fully printed, as are the two color plates. 

Although Chaim Gross is perhaps best known 
for his light-hearted columnar wood sculpture, 
he has—and does—work in other media. In this 
presentation, for example, fully half of the four- 
teen pieces depicted are in materials other than 
wood. While his early bronzes are cast from wood 
carvings, recently he has turned to modeling in 
clay for bronze casting. These latest forms, still 
portraying the human figure, have become more 
active and open. The columnar composition (al- 
most a trade-mark) has given way to arrange- 
ments which are both more rhythmical and more 
inventive; the joyous, acrobatic exuberance, how- 
ever, remains. 


How to make your own Picture Frames by Hal 
Rogers and Ed Reinhardt, Watson Guptill 
Publications, Inc., 24 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., 1958. Price $7.50. 

Trends are interesting to watch. Auto tail-fins 
get longer, the dollar smaller. Of recent years 
there has existed an inverse ratio between paint- 
ings and frames; as the paintings have gotten 
larger, the moldings have gotten smaller and less 
elaborate. To judge by some of the large recent 
national exhibitions even the simple strip frame 
is often considered somewhat excessive (who was 
it that dubbed James Johnson Sweeney as the 
creator of the “non-frame’” ?) 

Artists have varied in their judgment concern- 
ing frames. Grant Wood, for example, thought of 
frame and painting as an entity, while others— 
Picasso comes to mind—are satisfied with simple 
strips. At any rate, if you are slightly behind the 
avant-garde (or perhaps ahead of it) and feel 
that a frame is integral to a painting or print, 
and if you would like to know how to go about 
making your own frames with a minimum of 
equipment, then here is the book for you. 

I find it difficult, in reviewing this book not to 
sound as effusive as a dust-jacket blurb for with- 
out any question this is the best how-to-do- it book 
I have ever seen. Anyone who has ever tried to 
write straight descriptive prose and provide clear 
supplementary photos, knows what a task this is. 
Here is a model in clear communication. Precise, 
to the point, logical, well organized,—superb! 
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American high schools, the report suggests that 
many schools can bring 10th and 11th grade math 
courses into junior high school and that this 
material should be taught in depth. 

Preceding specific criteria for identification of 
gifted students are a list of general principles. They 
include the recommendation that student ability 
be pinpointed in the early grades of the elementary 
school and that the team approach “with the team 
consisting of administrator, specialized guidance 
personnel, teachers, and parents,” be used. 

Suggested administrative provisions call for 
grouping but the report cautions that the talented 
should not be withdrawn from the general life 
of the school and that grouping not be too rigid. 
Specific types of grouping to fit local school situa- 
tions are included in the recommendations. 

In its section on “What to Teach,” the report 
points out that “there is underway in the country 
a serious and fundamental reconsideration of the 
mathematics curriculum” but, it says, “it is im- 
portant to.realize that there will be no revolution 
in school mathematics in the sense that the ‘tradi- 
tional’ program is suddenly replaced by a ‘modern’ 
program. 

Instead, “it is clear that an improved mathe- 
matics program will evolve from the present one, 
as skilled teachers lead the way by applying and 
adapting in classrooms . . . the recommendations 
of various committees and commissions.” The 
report suggests content suitable for the academ- 
ically talented at each grade level in the secondary 
school. 

The crucial element in providing a program 
for the talented, according to these guidelines, is 
the teacher. “In general, it is not true that bright 
students can and will learn in spite of the teacher,” 
it declares. Therefore, “no large-city or state-wide 
school system should introduce a broad program 
of provisions for the talented unless enthusiastic 
and adequately prepared teachers can be found.” 

“Mathematics for the Academically Talented 
Student in the Secondary School” may be pur- 
chased from the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA; or from the Project on the 
Academically Talented Student, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 60c a copy, with dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 
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deFRANCESCO—from page 12 


supported by evidences from our own past history. 

The most heartening fact is that throughout 
the recent debate, neither educators nor the self- 
appointed critics have voiced a single criticism 
against the teaching of art. Discussions have often 
attacked fads and frills but curiously enough art 
has not been one of them. The attitude today is 
a favorable one, indeed, we are fully accepted 
as part of the humanities and we have not lacked 
staunch supporters in the effort to maintain a bal- 
ance in relation to science. To say the least, this 
is gratifying but it means that we need to look 
at our problems squarely, work cooperatively, and 
arrive at imaginative and well-informed solutions 
which will advance art education in the context 
of total education. 


I am inclined to believe that unless our attack 
on the problems facing us is within the context 
of the total picture, we shall be beating the air. 
What I have in mind is neither a defeatist atti- 
tude, nor is it a process of giving in. I suggest a 
vigorous, intelligent, and persistent attack on 
central issues in art education, in terms consistent 
with the current reform and in a manner which 
will be understood by those who have it in their 
power to support us. 


To clarify what has just been inferred let us 
first look critically at some paradoxes which con- 
front us. 


Some Paradoxes in Art Education 


The first of the dangerous paradoxes is our 
insistence on art for everybody at all levels of 
schooling. Assuming that such could be the case, 
art would necessarily have to be unselective, an 
ordinary commodity. In reality, art implies some- 
thing above the ordinary; it represents unique- 
ness, is charged with quality (qualis), and is indi- 
viduality itself. How then,.can we wish for all 
students at all levels, except for the elementary, 
to be enrolled in art classes? We have come suffi- 
ciently far in art education to begin differentiat- 
ing, and to ask ourselves: art for what and for 
whom? 

If art, in its broad connotations, is what we 
have in mind, then, by all means, let us strive 
to establish it as a requirement in the curriculum 
on the basis of its contributions to everyday living, 
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for the contributions it makes to the community, 
business and industry, and to the public taste. 
If, on the other hand, we have in mind art as 
creative development at the point of fruition and, 
surely, we must agree that we should think in 
such terms, then, we need to look for teacher 
competence, an atmosphere, and a point of view 
which go beyond art as general education. This 
must be an area where creativity will have its 
optimum opportunity to develop and _ teachers 
will have the utmost freedom to bring to flower 
the unique gifts of each individual. The paradox, 
to be sure, has come into existence principally 
because we have been enthusiastic about our field 
and because we have been sensitive to general 
lack of taste. Actually, we have been undifferen- 
tiating in our acceptance of such well-intended 
slogans as: “Art—A Way of Life,’ but I am 
confident that Melvin Haggerty, were he alive 
today, in the light of our progress and in view of 
the times, would be quite capable of coining a 
phrase which would underscore the dual function 
of art which has just been proposed. 

In the schools of a democracy, the art program 
must reach all the children but, at the same time, 
it must make provisions for the development of 
those whose potential warrants it. I shall say 
more on this point in a few moments. 


The Development of Aesthetic Judgment 

Another paradox has to do with our avowed 
responsibility for the development of artistic sen- 
sitivity or appreciation. Some years ago, the prac- 
tice of “Picture Study” was attacked as being 
unproductive, pedantic, and stereotyped. Art ap- 
preciation turned out to be an innocuous exercise 
which, at very best, exposed children to the Perry 
brown prints. In time a few schools realized the 
value of color-slides and film-slides, and without 
doubt a few teachers improved the practice by 
the inclusion of more pertinent information about 
the work of art, and some references to the tech- 
nical and aesthetic elements involved. 

But later, art educators accepted the point of 
view that appreciation “can not be taught—it is 
caught”. Sounder appreciation, we believed, could 
be ensured by painting the picture, by designing, 
and so forth. As a result, our responsibility to de- 
velop aesthetic sensitivity became a fond hope 
and a confidence in something which has not 
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been borne by evidences, except in isolated cases. 

This leads us to the consideration of a fact 
which we can no longer avoid. It is this—we 
can hope to raise the aesthetic literacy of the 
nation only if deliberately and with all the wis- 
dom at our command we attack the problem of 
appreciation with the same vigor with which we 
usually approach studio work. 


The truth is that a distinction needs to be made 
between appreciation and judgment, a distinction 
which is not too difficult to establish. Hunter 
Mead’ points out that if the term evaluation is 
used instead of judgment, the first barrier is sur- 
mounted. He then suggests that appreciation, at 
bottom is really only a statement of preference, 
what a person likes, and often depends on asso- 
ciations, temperament, and moods. On the other 
hand, evaluation demands reasons or justifications 
for or against the work being adjudged as good, 
poor, or mediocre. To put it more bluntly, appre- 
ciation rests on subjective grounds, whereas evalu- 
ation can only proceed on objective grounds. 


A theoretical excursion in axiology is beyond 
the present scope, yet it is hoped that one fact is 
clear: as teachers of art we need to deepen our 
concern for the development of the critical facul- 
ties of young people. Then the task will not be a 
study of art for enjoyment or for pleasure alone, 
but for a deepening of insights, a sharpening of 
perceptive powers, and for growth in the exercise 
of objective, critical standards which may lead 
to the establishment of sound aesthetic values. 


Creativity as the Domain of Art Education 

By far the most crucial problem of art education 
in the years ahead is to address itself to a diligent 
clarification and a vigorous promulgation of its 
major function—the development of creativity. 
By so doing, art education would not only point 
up its greatest contribution to the scheme of edu- 
cation, but assert its specific role in the develop- 
ment of the artistically talented. This is a neces- 
sary reversal of the position we assumed when 
we proclaimed quite boldly that the purpose of 
art in the schools was not the making of artists. 
It was indicated a moment ago that involvement 
in other claims of art should not be accepted as 


*Mead, Hunter, An Introduction to Aesthetics, New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1952, Ch. 9, pp. 150-56. 


a concomitant of the full aesthetic experience. 
Our new dimension demands this deeper con- 
cern for art as a serious pursuit. 

We would not deny the Calvinist nor the pessi- 
mist the right to be heard; personally, I would 
defend his privilege with all my strength. How- 
ever, at a time of general reassessment, when the 
function of art in the schools is precarious either 
because of the apparent emergency or because 
of lack of understanding of its true value, it is 
disturbing to hear the cynic, tongue in cheek, 
ask: “What is creativity, anyway?” 

Honest doubt, intelligent inquiry, and the re- 
lentless search for truth are legitimate pursuits 
which will make significant contributions to the 
improvement of art education provided our moti- 
vation, as teachers, is in the right spirit. Note the 
difference of tone in the following questions: (a) 
Can we arrive at a workable definition of creativ- 
ity?; (b) can creativity be developed?; (c) are 
there levels of creativity?; etcetera. These are 
fair questions which ought to be discussed; these 
are problems to which tentative answers ought to 
be given until research and experience reveals 
them more clearly. 

Consider the fact that the term creativity which 
has generally been used in connection with the 
arts, has lately found exceeding high favor in the 
humanities and in the sciences. Scientists and 
humanists seem to know what they mean by it! 
Two years ago on the occasion of the inaugural 
ceremonies of Dr. Edward Litchfield as the new 
Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, I was 
listening to an address by Alexander Muralt, 
Director of the Institute of Physiology at the 
University of Berne. During the address he used 
the term creative or creativity five times in rela- 
tion to the work of scientists. But even more 
amazing was the fact that a panel of distinguished 
summarizers including Pete Debye, professor of 
chemistry at Cornell; Norbert Weiner, professor 
of mathematics of M.I.T.; and Theodosius Dob- 
zhansky, professor of zoology at Columbia Univer- 
sity used the terms creative or creativity many 
more times in individual presentations. 

I do not propose to attempt the impossible, nor 
to presume to be able to answer the many in- 
queries concerning creativity in this paper. But, 
perhaps I can point out some of its elemental con- 
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siderations in the hope that our interest and 
curiosity may lead us to a search and perhaps a 
clearer understanding of our most urgent need 
and certainly our chief professional responsibility. 

Within the last few years, our professional lit- 
erature has made us aware of a number of studies 
being conducted to determine the factors which 
comprise the creative. Guilford, Bronoski, Chris- 
tensen, and others indicate that: sensitivity to 
problems, fluency of ideas, flexibility, originality, 
ability to redefine, ability to analyze, ability to 
reach synthesis, and ability to organize, are indices 
of creative power. If these factors mean anything, 
they suggest that our task is more than teaching 
our pupils to make and do, but that we must strive 
to identify in them the strongest factor and guide 
them toward maximum accomplishment. 

The air is beginning to clear on this rather elu- 
sive subject so that, allowing for variation in ter- 
minology, we can say with some degree of confi- 
dence that the creative process is understandable 
and applicable. 

A lesser known but significant aspect of this 
problem is that there are levels of creativity. A 
recognition of these levels is important in the 
teaching of art because it will permit us to estab- 
lish a new kind of rapport with those whom we 
teach and avoid conflicts which often alienate 
students from art. In professional art schools as 
well as in art teacher education such a recognition 
assumes even larger significance in that the de- 
limitations of a student’s creative capacity permits 
a type of guidance which may very well determine 
the success or failure of a life which should other- 
wise be fruitful within its own compass. Let me 
briefly describe what experimental aesthetics and 
psychology have discovered for us. 


Ist Level 

The most universal level, evident largely in 
children of the elementary schools is a type of 
creativity which may be labeled the level of 
expression. It is a naive but profound sensing of 
the self and of environment in terms which we 
would recognize in the vivid color, the freedom, 
and the subjectivity present in the work of chil- 
dren from second grade and beyond. 


2nd Level 
A second level of creativity goes somewhat be- 
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yond pure expression; it is referred to as the level 
of proficiency because it is based on skill which 
can be developed by use, or training of the most 
ordinary sort. It is less free than the level of ex- 
pression but it is accurate, polished, and in every 
way usable for the limited purposes for which it 
is created. It is the level of the technician: objec- 
tive and realistic in most instances. 


3rd Level 

The third level may be termed the level of 
invention. It is the gift of fewer people than are 
included in the first two. Fewer individuals are 
able to rise above the level of invention, and 
those who do are endowed with remarkable in- 
genuity and flexibility of perception. They use 
materials, technics, and methods in many ways 
at various times, and even see new ways of using 
old concepts. However, such individuals do not, 
generally, contribute new ideas. Explorers, inven- 
tors, discoverers, and most typical artists may be 
found in this category. They build on what a high- 
er type of creator has already established. 


4th Level 

But there are even fewer individuals who are 
endowed with creative power of such magnitude 
as to make them innovators. This is a higher 
echelon in the scale of creativity and those who 
possess it are capable of original interpretations of 
principles or basic assumptions already accepted 
or known. Through modifications of a high order 
they carry such basic principles farther. In a sense 
such individuals are, as we say in art, “followers” 
of a greater personality such as Picasso, or in 
science, followers of Einstein. The post-impres- 
sionists and the Cubists, or example, belong to 
this category. 


Sth Level 

Most rare among creative individuals are the 
few who exhibit an emergentive type of creativity. 
They stand out as mountains among the hills. 
They are the discoverers of new principles and 
new laws; the founders of “schools” of painting, 
sculpture, or architecture. Their vision is recorded 
by history as that of men and women who per- 
ceived new horizons. Leonardo, Newton, Galileo, 
Freud, Picasso, Einstein, to mention only better- 
known personalities, are typical of this small com- 
pany. 
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The Meaning of Levels 

These are creative levels which, as teachers, we 
must learn to recognize in our pupils. I have 
listed them in ascending order to indicate that 
our energies need not be wasted on futile drill 
but rather on the level at which we find each 
pupil. Here are some questions which may well be 
advanced in this connection: 

(a) Do creative individuals go through each of 
these levels? The answer is a tentative no; in 
general, creative levels represent the sommun 
bonum of one’s creative capacity. 
(b)Can teaching raise the creative level of an 
individual? Here again, the answer is no; 
teaching can raise the quality of performance 
at any given level but only the individual can 
move, rarely, from one level to a higher one, 
depending on endowment. 
(c) Of what value to teachers is a recognition 
of these levels of creativity? Simply this: even 
though we prize any level of creativity, we need 
not unduly praise, or read into a work of art 
something it does not contain. Secondly, teach- 
ers are primarily counselors of young people, 
and a recognition of creative potential should 
aid in the guidance of pupils toward greater 
achievements at their level. Thirdly, as coun- 
selors, teachers will be in a better position to 
direct pupils into creative pursuits for which 
they show adequate talent. And, in the fourth 
place, in the race for the discovery of the highly 
talented in art, a teacher’s identification of the 
level of innovation or of emergence in his stu- 
dents should permit him to challenge such 
pupils to the point of excellence. 

The search for talent in fields other than art is 
one of the major outcomes of the present reform. 
Art educators must be sufficiently bold to launch 
on a program such as has been inferred here so 
that not only the academically talented but the 
artistically gifted may, as individuals, experience 
the fullness of the American dream. 


A Climate for Creativity 
The last though naturally leads to a considera- 
tion of the proper climate for creativity. If we 
have the wisdom to recognize the creative level 
of our students, surely we should also strive to 
provide for them a climate in which they may 
thrive. The climate for creativity must include 


concern for the deep involvement of the individ- 
ual, his perpetual sense of dissatisfaction, and his 
feeling of the importance of arriving at adequate 
solutions to his aesthetic problem. These are con- 
ditions which we can only obtain when teacher 
and student together embark on the creative ven- 
ture, each in his proper role. 

Pre-eminent in such climate is a period of prep- 
aration; a span of time which will differ with 
individuals, a time of gathering of the raw ma- 
terials, an exposure of the self to the forces of 
environment, and a voracious consumption of it. 
It is a period during which the total person be- 
comes sensitive to problems, when perceptions 
flood the mind, and when fluidity of ideas is at 
its peak. At this point, the pupil accepts, discards 
temporarily or rejects completely whatever comes 
before him. The rapidity of occurrence or recur- 
rence of ideas, and shifting of probable solutions 
is such that the student should be left untram- 
melled and free of all interference. All that is 
required of the thoughtful teacher is that he 
shall have made provision for an ambient to 
which the student may turn to check his own 
thoughts. 

The next step toward action is a period of 
incubation. It sometimes overlaps the first step 
but, at any rate, it is now that the pupil expe- 
riences a dynamic interaction of perceptions. It 
may last a brief or a long time but eventually 
leads the creator to sketch, to compose, to ex- 
periment in several ways, and to try various 
schemes of organization for the adequate expres- 
sion of ideas. This period is very largely an un- 
conscious one, but is, nevertheless, very uncom- 
fortable and may cause the pupil to be moody, 
seemingly careless, and dissatisfied. Yet it is a 
necessary condition. The function of the teacher 
at this point is not unlike that of a buttress; indeed 
the teacher’s wisdom becomes a mountain of 
strength for the pupil. 


The third phase may be called ilumination. 
It is largely involuntary and unpredictable be- 
cause it may occur at any point as the pupil 
thinks and works. Its chief characteristic is not 
unlike an explosion. The pupil may shout “I’ve 
got it”! or “Voila”! It is the moment of greatest 
satisfaction and emotional upheaval. Through the 
overlapping of a series of experiences, here at last, 
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is a new creation! The student has found the 
solution to his problem. Once again, the wisdom 
and sympathy of the teacher are relied upon to 
confirm and to accept what has been wrought. 

At last, the creator is ready to undertake the 
elaboration or verification of his solution. He be- 
comes intent on a transformation of the implicit 
experiences into symbolic form. Changes may still 
occur, but the total purpose is to establish an ade- 
quate way of communicating. The teacher’s role 
at this point, even more than before, is that of 
catalyst. He merely asks questions; the idea and 
the solution belong to the student. 

Admittedly, this is an oversimplified description 
of the creative act, yet it raises a paramount prob- 
lem: how can teachers of art understand such 
depth of individual involvement except they too 
have experienced? Perhaps the problem points 
to a needed new dimension in teacher education— 
a dimension to match the new understanding not 
only of the creative process but of the problems 
of society. 

Teacher Education in Art 

The consensus of opinions as well as common 
sense suggest that all efforts to improve the 
quality of our schools are futile unless the quality 
of teaching is raised. It follows that art education 
can not be better than the teachers who admin- 
ister its program. 

It may sound heretical to say that we have 
often been torn between two loves, and in the 
contest have swayed now in one direction, now 
in the other. Our lové of art, and by that I mean 
its practice, has led us to seek through our students 
the fulfillment of our own original dream to be 
artists. Our love for teaching has led us to seek 
ways through which each individual student might 
find self-realization and society a deepening and 
widening of the values of life. Both tendencies 
are understandable and, to a degree, plausible, 
although at times they have created the impres- 
sion of two-campism where actually only one 
purpose should prevail, namely, the development 
of the creative power of young people. This is 
not a denial of the central fact that part of the 
obligation of art teachers is to be practitioners of 
some art form. But the purpose of the calling 
demands that above and beyond art itself art 
teachers must include a broad knowledge and a 
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deep understanding of the art of the teaching 
to which they have dedicated their lives. 


Our calling then is one of self-immolation, an 
instrumentality through which the creative pow- 
ers of the young may be nurtured to full fruition, 
and society enriched by their genius. 


Preparation for the profession of art teaching 
within the context of the present ferment must 
assume a dimension of greatness characterized by 
an excellence and a dedication heretofore un- 
known. Such dedication can not be attained 
through narrow specialization, nor through a 
watering down of the area of major interest. On 
the other hand, it is evident that general educa- 
tion must play a larger role in providing back- 
ground, broader perspective and a wider scope of 
knowledges which should infuse new vigor to the 
creative work of embryo teachers. Those who have 
seriously wrestled with this problem can testify 
that it is not insoluble; they are also confident 
that, given wise selection of candidates, the pro- 
fessional product should be better than it has ever 
been. The new dimension of art as education de- 
mands that we prepare gifted, sensitive, well-in- 
formed, and capable teachers whose vision shall 
enable them to perceive not only art but the way 
beyond art. 


But what of teachers who are currently teach- 
ing—all of us? When we read our own profes- 
sional literature the occasional polemics and some 
editorial comments, or when we listen to addresses, 
undoubtedly we are invigorated and our think- 
ing is sharpened. However, one often wonders 
whether the reader, the writer, or listener, have 
the same concern in mind. There is a danger here, 
well put by Shopenhauer. He said: “Every man 
takes the limits of his own field of vision as the 
limits of the world’. Therefore, teachers in service 
need to everlastingly raise their sights, be alert to 
new currents and be fluid in their thinking. 


Art-Freedom and the Individual 


Of all the problems facing us perhaps the 
most difficult, and yet the most crucial, is a 
clarification of the concept of freedom. Certainly, 
freedom is central to the survival of all we prize, 
believe, and hope for. In the continuing struggle 
to preserve our democratic society, it is the spir- 
itual freedom inherent in art that shall triumph 
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over the cunning and sophistry of totalitarian 
thinking. 

But, unhappily for us, we have too often con- 
strued freedom as meaning release and relief from 
disciplined thinking, working, and achieving. Too 
many have assumed that freedom is the removal 
of the restraints of the physical and social en- 
vironment. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

An even more dangerous corollary to this unin- 
formed notion of freedom is that art is a pleasant 
pasttime. We have taken special pride in the fact 
that children are happy in art classes; and why 
should they be otherwise when little is required 
of them and much play is insured? But there is a 
serious fallacy in this notion because it deprives 
students of that even greater happiness which 
comes with accomplishment, and the thrill which 
can be experienced only through excellence of 
performance and reflective learning. The plea 
here is not for “unhappiness” but for a serious 
approach to art. If we re-examine the lives of the 
masters, we will discover that they worked might- 
ily and struggled in order to achieve the mystery 
of their mind’s desire. 

The new dimension of art education makes it 
imperative that we point up unequivocally that 
creative thinking and creative doing are founded on 
a disciplined, often discouraging and painful mode 
of operation. Lack of expectancies in art educa- 
tion, the spurious “permissiveness” which we vaunt, 
the lack of responsibility which accompanies 
choices made by students are examples of mis- 
understood freedom. The laissez faire attitude 
of many teachers—lest they interfere with the 
creative growth of their pupils—is a further in- 
stance of a misunderstanding which places us in 
rather dubious light in the eyes of school adminis- 
trators. This lack of standards of achievement 
and the worship we attach to every scribble has 
tended to downgrade art and to demean the role 
of the teacher. 


Freedom implies assumption of responsibility for 
one’s own development, responsibility for maxi- 
mum achievement, responsibility for engaging in 
the honest search for solutions to aesthetic and 
other related problems. The best minds, the most 
creative individuals, the architects of ideas, have 
been and are the most disciplined and, as a con- 
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sequence, the most free. The pursuit of excellence 
is not a royal road; it is a hard road which calls 
for abnegation, reflective thinking, and dedication 
of the highest order. To match the challenge of 
our day and to move our field forward, we need 
to interpret freedom as a responsibility to pursue 
and to achieve a quality heretofore unknown in 
art education. 


In conclusion—we may feel that what has been 
proposed is a rather large order. It is indeed! 
Actually, in some respects, it calls for the reversal 
of former positions and emphasis, yet, altogether, 
they project a forward-looking reorientation which 
should carry us far. Creativity, as a serious pursuit, 
the establishment of a suitable climate for its de- 
velopment, a new concept of freedom, deeper 
respect for excellence, broader insight into the 
potential roles of art in a society which is even 
now taking shape—these are issues we must face 
squarely and resolve. But to do so, we must look 
to the future with confidence, even with boldness 
and decisive action. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


1959 

June 28-July 3 
NEA 

St. Louis, Mo. 


July 1—9:30-12:30 

NAEA SUMMER MEETING 
Claridge Hotel, Victoria Room 
St. Louis, Mo. 


July 6-10 

VIRGINIA ART CONFERENCE 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

October 2 & 3 

MICHIGAN ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Flint, Michigan 

October 9-10 

IOWA ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

October 21-23 


NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
ART SECTION 
Bismark, North Dakota 


October 23-24 


FLORIDA ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Jacksonville, Florida 


October 29-30 

EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
ART SECTION 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


November 5, 6, 7 


OHIO ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 


November 5-6 

KANSAS ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
EASTERN DIVISION 

Shawnee Mission, Kansas 


November 6-7 


ILLINOIS ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Moline, Ilinois 


This listing of Association Convention and Meeting 
dates will be a regular feature of ART EDUCATION. 
To have a meeting listed, send information to: 


ART EDUCATION 

National Art Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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1960 

EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
(Golden Anniversary Conference) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

April 2-6 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Tempe, Arizona 
April 11-15 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Dallas, Texas 
April 10-14 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
April 24-27 


NEW YORK STATE ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
April 27-30 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
Washington, D.C. 
March 27-April 2 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ART EDUCATION 
New York City 
May 5-8 


1961 

NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
6TH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 

Miami Beach, Florida 


April 11-15 


WALDORF EDUCATION CONFERENCES 


Several conferences aimed to provide an oppor- 
tunity for interested persons to become acquainted 
with the psychological background and practical 
application of Waldorf Education will be held 
during the month of June. Dates and places are 
as follows: 

Millersville State Teachers College, Millersville, 
Pa., June 15-20. For information: Dr. Henry 
Williams, 556 West James St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Sacramento, Calif., June 20-24. For information: 
Mrs. Lysbeth A. Buck, 550 Mandara Blvd., 
Oakland, Calif. 

North Hollywood, Calif., Highland Hall School, 
June 26-July 5. For Information: Mrs. Helen 
Howenstein, 11615 Riverside Drive, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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